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A SPIRIT WHICH INCLUDES THE COMMUNITY 

AN able disciple of Auguste Comte has recently warned us 
again of the perils of communal and other spirits. "When 
all the other ghosts have yielded place to relationships, physical, 
biological, or social, which their presence obscured, there will still 
remain one ghost, so firmly entrenched in countless ways that 
it will not come under general suspicion for many years. And 
that one ghost is mind. Pew today, even among specialists, recog- 
nize that mind is like gravity, or like sickness, or like 'vital 
principle', simply an abstract name for certain concrete, des- 
cribable relationships." So says Miss Sabin. 1 

The lessons, which positivism knew how to impress so well 
upon the thinkers of the last century, can not be said again too 
many times. But a criticism, whose force depends upon an empha- 
sis of half the truth, may easily over-stir the depths of one's 
emotional beliefs or unbeliefs — that muddy sea which surges under- 
neath the intellect of man and over which the intellect stands 
guard, or should stand guard. Reading Miss Sabin 's article, I 
felt myself gently tossed by the waves of this same ocean, and 
I had given expression to certain well considered thoughts in an 
article which shall remain unpublished except by title. It was 
called On Losing One's Mind — a Sequel to Giving up the Ghost. 
But these reflections had come to have a front and back; and as 
their positive aspect began to interest me more and more, their 
negative side engaged me less and less. I had begun — but this was 
after all the revival of an old habit of thought — rather to mis- 
trust the ancient device of bringing "will" and "memory" and 
finally "mind" and other diverse things under the same dis- 
credited heading in order to discredit them as well. Not that the 
argument continues to leave me cold. The opposite is the case. 
It is that whenever I meet a phrase like "slave-morality" or the 
"theological stage" or "mere metaphysics" or even "ghosts," I 
shrewdly suspect that the writer is seeking to betray my emotional 
nature into playing me some odd trick. 

A believer in the reality of ghosts and particularly in the 
reality of communal spirits, I have been cudgeling my brains for 
a formula which would epitomize the meaning of these sprites. 

i Ethel E. Sabin, Giving up the Ghost, this Journal, December 16, 1920, 
Vol. XVII, No. 26. 
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Miss Sabin's definition fails to give me quite the sense of which I 
am in search. Moreover I wish to convince Miss Calkins too, so 
that my definition of spirit must not be merely single-minded but 
must embrace communal minds as well. But let me have out 
with my thesis at once. Perhaps Miss Sabin will take it to 
contain the same sense as her own. It is this: Wherever there 
exists a conflict among points of view, there there is a mind. I 
do not say that this is all that goes to make a mind. It is only an 
essential character. If it be not a sufficient condition it is at least 
a necessary one. What it is that constitutes a point of view and 
when it is that they conflict, are matters for the logician to unravel. 
Here it will be enough to illustrate our meaning. Let us begin with 
the simplest of examples. 

Consider, if you will, the case of any object of perception. I 
walk around the table and observe it from many points of view. 
These points of view conflict. Accordingly, a mind is involved 
in the total situation. The real table, the only real table, is the one 
which emerges, through a reconcilation of the conflict. Your 
ens realissimum, Sir Realist, is an empty class. Suppose now that 
a number of observers be seated around this same table, this time 
the object of their joint perception. It is clear that their points 
of view conflict. Accordingly, a mind is involved in the total 
situation — a group-mind, if you like, and as simple an illustration 
of such a mind as might be cited. "Many men, many minds" is 
no less proverbial than the "man of many minds." It is accident, 
pure and simple, where these view-points are placed, provided they 
conflict. That is the contention. 

There are times, you will say, when the mind plays host not 
to a conflict but to a reconcilation of the conflict, when it 
occupies itself in the contemplation of unvarnished truth. But 
these synthetic formulas, 2 which yield up the truth about the world, 

2 One may easily, if he likes, multiply illustrations of how points of view 
may be reversed without effecting any higher synthesis. Compare a passage 
from the pen of Komain Holland, which the London Morning Post would have 
applauded no doubt and quite properly, in September, 1914, when it was written, 
with a passage which the Morning Post publishes in 1920. "Our France, 
which bleeds from so many other wounds, has suffered nothing more cruel than 
the attack against her Parthenon, the cathedral of Keims, Notre-Dame of 
France. . . . The fact is that we regard the spirit higher than the flesh. Very 
different in that respect from those German intellectuals, who, one and all, at 
my reproaches for the sacrilegious acts of their devastating armies replied with 
one voice: 'May all the world's art perish rather than a single German grena- 
dier.' " Here speaks a fine and gentle spirit and this is its echo. "For our- 
selves we count the Carnegie Library and the Municipal Offices of Cork as dust 
in the balance compared with the loss of those dear young Englishmen slaugh- 
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if they convey any meaning to the mind, stand always for an act 
of recapitulation — an act in which the one may again be seen as 
emerging from the many, in which the many may again he seen as 
shot through with what is really one. Too little is it realized that 
every act of perception is at bottom a tour de force and this fact 
is little recognized because this tour de force is generally and 
habitually en un tour de main. "In all that pretends to the name 
of science," says Hegel, "it is indispensable that reason should not 
sleep — that reflection should be in full play. To him who looks 
upon the world rationally, the world in turn presents a rational 
aspect." To invite the novitiate who has entered the gateway of 
science to find his way through to the end, is the same as to tax 
his faith with this fundamental demand: "Look, Sir, upon the 
world rationally and the world will in turn present a rational 
aspect. The relation is mutual." But such a striving for a 
rational understanding of things is as easy to recommend as it is 
difficult to practise, for every man finds about him, not inevitably 
a world of pure being but a world becoming; not a world ready 
made but a world in the making. The world of pure being is the 
world that continually emerges as the result of an habitual tour 
de force. 

I know that to many a reader this statement of the case will 
appear as one of those time-worn Hegelisms and so as something 
manifestly true or clearly false. To others it will seem as if the 
matter thus conceived were oversimplified. The "modern" logician 
will be specially distressed for the sound of wheels going round 

tered while doing their duty." Perhaps it would be an exacter analogy were we 
to compare Cork and Louvain. It is right to say that the English press (mind- 
ful of this last analogy) does not agree with the Post. 

If any one wishes a further example let him tax his brains to discover a 
difference between the slogan "America first" and " Deutschland ueber alles." 
A cry, which quite properly excited universal and derisive opposition in 1914, 
may help to win a national election in 1920, when the boot is on the other foot. 
The late unpleasantness in Europe, instead of effecting at once a higher moral 
synthesis, ends with our adopting in so many instances the point of view which 
we set out to destroy. The limiting case of this method of settling a difference 
of opinion is revealed in the tale of the two knights, who fought about the color 
of the shield, when each had looked upon one side only — the side his opponent 
had not observed. You may imagine each one crying out as he attacks the 
other: Magna est Veritas et praevalebit ! Far from the belief, however, that no 
higher moral synthesis has been evolved and will one day play its role, I prefer 
to dwelling on such particularities some higher aspiration as an article of hope 
if not of faith. Hegel says, "like the soul-conductor Mercury, the idea is in 
truth the leader of peoples and of the World; and Spirit, the rational and 
necessitated will of that conductor, is and has been the director of the events of 
the world 's history. ' ' Mens est omne magnum humanum. 
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is scarcely audible. Consider an example which might suggest itself 
as not a case of mind at all and yet as a case of mind by 
definition. The point of view of the Martians and that of our- 
selves conceivably conflict. Suppose their foremost speculative 
physicist, whom we may refer to familiarly as Skygad, does not 
agree with Einstein concerning the nature of mass. Is it fair 
to call this difference of view, the combined divergence Einstein- 
Skygad, a group-mind? I should answer, Yes. And why do we 
hesitate to call it a case of mind? Not because each view is 
unconscious of its opponent view. Conflicting views abide in any 
mind without consciousness that they conflict. We hesitate to 
call the conflict of our own view and the Martian view a case of 
mind because there seems no practical prospect of a reconciliation. 
It is here that reason sleeps and progressive reconciliation of the 
conflict seems essential to the being of mind. But mens semper 
cogitat, if it be true, requires interpretation. 

I recall having seen long ago a cartoon representing this same 
Skygad on visit to the planet where we find ourselves. Accident 
had led him to a chess resort and he was making an entry in his 
diary: "Came upon two strange earth-beings in dispute regarding 
a set of diminutive idols. First one and then the other demanded 
some special arrangement of the idols; after which each one 
lapsed into sullen silence." It is clear that the Martian regarded 
such employment as serving no fair end. His own view and that 
of the chess enthusiasts did not conform. "Who shall say what each 
might not have gained through a sympathetic understanding of 
the other! 

Henry Bradford Smith 

University of Pennsylvania 



THE NEED OF A NEW ENGLISH WORD TO EXPRESS 
RELATION IN LIVING NATURE 

Part II 

III 

The Relation between Parts in the Individual 

The particular parts to be requisitioned for this illustration are 
the muscles and the nerves of animals. On the basis of hundreds of 
anatomical and physiological investigations made during the last 
half century especially, we are now able to state the relation between 
these parts in the following way: (a) From the functional stand- 
point, the dependence of muscular mechanism upon neural mechan- 
ism and of neural mechanism upon muscular mechanism is such that 



